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Novepber Sth, 1924 


Mr. Jchn Chibert Faries . 
The Institute for Crippled 4 Pisabled Men 
245 Eust 23rd ‘Street, New York City 


Dear Sir: 

Your publication "Thumbs Up“ has been called 
to my attention, and I am wondering whether we can ae. - 
_of eet aide 


eur gmail Museum at 156th Strcet & Broadway, 
is in reed of a doorman, or boy - preferably, someone 
who lives in the neighbourhocd,and whose honesty is above 
question. Be have been paying $12.00 a week and, unfor- 
tunately, are not in a position to pay more. I realize 
that this is not much te offer a wan te live on, but as 
we have been using a bey heretofore, our Council will not 
sanction increasing this amourt. The work is not diffi- 
cult, and I see no reason why a cardiac case, or a man with 
an arm injured, might not fill ths opening. 


I should be very glad to hear from you, end should 
be pleased to give you further information if you desire, 
either by telephone or by letter. We could have a man start 
in next week if one is available. 


Very truly yours, 


Secretary 


Pita 
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A Month’s Placement Work 


O work fifteen years at a drill press and then, at the 


age of 45, give it all the fingers of both hands—that 


is hard luck. Yet the man who had that trying experi- 
ence is happier now in his position as a special messenger 


than he was in the routine work at the drill press. First, 
he had to learn to 
write with the stump 
of his right hand. 
This accomplished, 
the Employment 
Bureau found hin his 
present job. 

Miss Sylvia Harris, 
the Employment Sec- 
retary, has analyzed 
the work of the single 
month ending Sep- 
tember 15 in order to 
give some idea of the 
task of the Institute's 
special bureau for the 
handicapped. These 
figures for a month 
when employment 
was at low ebb are 
significant of what 
painstaking work for 
the handicapped can 
accomplish. There 
were 484 visits to the 
Bureau made by 64 men who came for the first time, and 
61 who had formerly been given jobs by the Institute but 
were unemployed, owing to a general slowing down of 
industry. 

Of the 125 cripples out of employment during the month, 
90 were placed in jobs by the Bureau. Among the ap- 
plicants placed were 18 arm and hand cripples, four having 
arm amputations and one having lost all the fingers of both 
hands; 47 were leg cripples, varying from those slightly 


MONDAY MORNING IN THE EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


lame to men who have lost the use of their legs through 
paralysis; two were totally deaf; fourteen were cardiacs: 
nine had severe back or head injuries. 

The jobs range from apprenticeships at $10 to $15 a 
week to skilled mechanical work at $37.50 a week, and 
from office assistant 
at $11 a week to the 
experienced clerical 
worker at $30 a week. 


ARM CRIPPLES 


Of the 18 arm crip- 
ples placed, seven re- 
ceived jobs in cleri- 
cal work at from $12 
to $30 a week; 
were placed as col- 


two 


lectors for an insur- 
ance company at a 
small salary and 
commission, and 
others as messengers, 
watchmen and handy 
men. 

A young man of 25 
who was born with 
both arms defective, 


has been more handi- 
capped by his ap- 
pearance than by his 
He had always been forced to 
The Institute 


Employment Bureau succeeded in interesting a clothing 


physical inability to work. 
take jobs with long hours and small pay. 


firm in his behalf and he is now working as collector eight 
hours a day at $25 a week. 
LEG CRIPPLES 
The most popular work of the leg cripple is the making 


and assembling of radio parts. This (Continued on page 4) 
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CRIPPLEGRAMS 


In Belgium there seems to be marked 
interest in the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled in industry. At a medical con- 
vention at Brussels, Dr. Dam, director of 
the provincial institute for cripples, pointed 
out the need of a national organization to 
carry on this work, similar to the one in 
Denmark which provides for both physical 
care and reeducation. Two provinces in 
3elgium, Hainaut and Brabant are already 
doing something along this line. : 

Training is not an end in itself. It is 
a means to the restoration of the disabled 
man toa life of activity. In the case of 
Leslie Martin, whose letter will be found 


in another column, it resulted in such 
physical improvement that his disability 
has nearly disappeared. Because a 


disabled man does not finally pursue the 
vocation for which he received training, 
it does not follow that the training was 


valueless. Oftentimes it is the very thing 
that is needed to reestablish habits of 
activity and beget within hinr a con- 


fidence in his ability to compete with his 
unhurt fellows. 


Among Ours elves 


A special luncheon meeting of the Board 
of Trustees was held on October 2, to re- 
view the work of the year and consider the 
financial needs of the Institute. The 
President, Mr. Hope, outlined the plans 
of the Finance Committee to raise the $50, 
000, necessary to carry on the work of the 
Institute during 1925. A special appeal 
with illustrations and facts regarding the 
Institute’s activities has been prepared. 
A photograph of five men standing on the 
Institute’s steps, having between them 
only three whole legs, gives point to the 
question, ‘“‘What’s Wrong With This Pic- 
ture?’’ Some rather startling figures re- 
garding the benefit to the cripple of the In- 
stitute’s services are given: over a million 
dollars a year earned by the men placed by 
the employment bureau which saved them 
sixty-six thousand dollars in fees; nearly 
fifty thousand dollars saved to those using 
the artificial limb shop. 

The trustees were asked to make an 
effort to raise $25,000 during the month of 
October, each trustee aiming to secure 
$2,000 in new memberships and con- 
tributions. The solicitation by the trustees 
of large givers to charitable objects will 


be made by personal calls and by cor- 
respondence. The remaining $25,000 is 
to be secured through the usual methods 
of appeal employed by the staff to secure 
contributions and memberships. It is the 
constant effort of the Institute to enlarge 
the circle of those who have a share in 
this poineer work for the disabled. 

In a very effective way Miss Florence 
S. Sullivan, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, gave an intimate picture of the 
Institute’s activities, showing the great 
variety of services rendered to the crippled 
and disabled. No one can give such a 
personal picture of the work, for no one 
has such intimate knowledge of conditions 
and takes such a deep interest in the in- 
vidual cases as does Miss Sullivan. 

The efforts of the Trustees are to be 
made during the month and they are to 
report the results at the regular meeting 
of the Board to be held on October 29. 

In another column will be found a blank 
to be used by those desiring to become 
members. The trustees wish it known 
that everyone is invited and urged to be- 
come a member without waiting to be 
solicited. 


On May 5, 1924, a law was passed in 
France permitting those disabled in in- 
dustry to attend the schools and institu- 
tions for rehabilitating war cripples. 
Each person, however, must pay a daily 
fee which is to be fixed by the Minister of 
Labor in consultation with the National 
Office for the Disabled. At the present 
time it has been agreed that this shall be 
a maintenance fee of 10 francs a day for the 
regular schools, and 15 francs a day for 
the schools attended by the tuberculous. 
It is furthermore stipulated in the law 
that no one who is reeducated in this man- 
ner shall in any way receive lessened com- 
pensation. 

srt 


Interest Growing in Work 
for Handicapped 


Only a Few Agencies at Work 


What is being done for the handicapped 
in the cities of the United States is the 
subject of a study now being made by the 
National Secretary of the Institute. The 
study is being conducted largely by cor- 
respondence with agencies in 300 com- 
munities, among them chambers of com- 
merce, community chests, councils of 
social agencies and family welfare societies. 
The purpose of the study is primarily to 
learn what is being done by voluntary 


organizations to provide placement service, 
sheltered employment, work for the home- 
bound, and job training. Reports received 
to date reveal that interest in the civilian 
disabled is keen but that the number of 
cities having well organized local agencies 
for rehabilitation service is small. Of 215 
cities heard from, only 15 have such agen- 
cies. In the remaining cities where the 
problem is dealt with by voluntary agencies, 
it is incidental to the general services of 
such organizations. Among these may be 
included the Family Welfare Society, Sal- 
vation Army and Goodwill Industries. 
The service is therefore, as one agency 
recently reported, in the nature of “a 
makeshift relief measure to tide the in- 
dividuals’ families over and keep them 
from becoming public charges entirely, 
instead of partly”’. : 

A further indication from these cities is 
that the civic bodies and social agencies in 
the main are not informed concerning the 
rehabilitation program of the federal 
government and their respective states. 
There are, of course, noteworthy exceptions 
to this condition in communities where 
special effort has been made to develop a 
workable plan of cooperation between the 
public and private agencies, so essential to 
the success of this program. It is to this 
need that the National Committee for the 
Disabled is giving its special attention at 
this time. 
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Anna’s Dream Came True 


She Did Not Want to be Treated 
Like a Cripple 


It was a mere wisp of a girl that sat in 
the director’s office wishing for a door to 
open into the work-a-day world which 
seemed to have no place in it for the likes 
of her. Embroidering she detested, al- 
though that had been thought to be the 
limit of her physical endurance. But in that 
frail body, crippled by infantile paralysis, 
dwelt a courageous spirit chafing under 
its limitations and willing to pay the price 
of freedom. 

When it was suggested that she might 
operate a telephone switchboard she was 
She was helped to the board 
and showed 
that she could 
plug the con- 
nections and 
manipulate the 
switches. So 
she had her 
chance to speak 
to the outside 
worldand her 
cheerful voice 
singing, ‘This 
is the Insti- 
tute,’ had no 
crippled note in 
it. 

Sitting at Miss McCleery’s desk during 
the noon hour some days later Anna gave 
expression to some philosophy which seems 
very mature for her few years of home- 
sheltered life. She said she had read the 
stories of cripples—Tiny Tim and the rest 
—and it made her tired because people 
always felt sorry for them and treated them 
like cripples—as though they belonged to 
a different order of beings. She thought 
that if the mind was not crippled, the body 
did not matter. She had dreamed of a 
place where she would be treated as though 
she were not a cripple, but just like any 
other human—but she did not expect to find 
such a place. Then she confided to Miss 
McCleery that the Institute was just like 
that: no one treated her as a cripple; she 
was just Anna the “hello-girl’”” who was 
expected to do her work like anybody else. 

That was tonic to her spirit and worked 
wonders in her frail body. At first she 
worked every other day for half-a-day, her 
mother bringing her to the Institute. Then 
she came every day, riding to and fro in the 
Institute’s truck. Finally, she put in full 
time and began to want a job. She found 
one at the switchboard of a hospital, which 
she filled acceptably. 

Anna has an ambition to be something 
more than a switchboard attendant, so she 
is now learning typing to fit herself to be a 
doctor's office assistant. On last Institute 


eager to try. 


Day she was proud to stand up with the 


other trainees and receive a _ certificate 
which seemed to her like a charter of 
freedom. 


Martin Writes How Training 
Improved Him Physically 


Was Considered a Hopeless Case 


When the infantile paralysis epidemic 
was raging, about eight years ago, I was 
stricken with a somewhat similar malady. 
It came on very slowly and affected my 
powers of locomotion. I was much like a 
shell-shocked soldier. The doctors were in 
doubt as to what it should be called*, but 
pronounced it incurable and said I would 
gradually lose control of my functions. 

True to their predictions I did get worse 
and was losing heart for I could not go out 
alone. In February, 1920, I heard of the 
Institute and was taken there by my 
mother and sister. The first ray of hope 
came to me when | met Dr. Faries, Miss 
Sullivan and Mrs. Knapp at the Institute. 

I was enrolled in Mr. Kruse’s typewriter 
repair class and found myself at once in a 
different atmosphere. The whole staff and 
in fact everyone, seemed to be one big fam- 
ily. After the first day I noticed a differ- 
ence in myself and before long I was able 
to make my way to the Institute from my 
home in Brooklyn in spite of the con- 
gested traffic. 

I spent several months in the congenial 
and homelike surroundings of the type- 
writer repair class and was then trans- 
ferred to the motion picture projection class 
under Mr. Bauer, in due time securing my 
license as an operator. Although I am not 
now working at this profession I know I 
am capable of doing so. 

I have held several positions secured for 
me by the Institute’s employment bureau 
and the experience has’ helped me more 
than medical attention. In fact, I have 
not had medical treatment, except in a 
minor way, since I attended the Institute. 
Today I am pretty nearly in a normal phys- 
ical condition and I attribute it to the 
training at the Institute and I cannot ade- 
quately thank the entire Institute for their 
wonderful help. I hope that whoever sees 
this will get the same encouragement as | 
did, because otherwise I was doomed to be 
a helpless cripple. 

At present I am livingin Lakewood. We 
have a little farm and I have chickens and 
like the country. I want to make myself 
one hundred per cent efficient, now that 
the Institute started me on such a good 
path. 

LESLIE O. Martin, Lakewood, N. J. 


The diagnosis was Frederick's cerebello ataxia,—EDITOR. 


The Short Stump 


Advantage of Wearing an Artificial 
Leg 


The following inquiry by H. L. Stanton, 
Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
North Carolina, and its answer by the 
director of the Institute may be of interest 
to other rehabilitation officers: 

“T should like to be advised as to 
whether or not the Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men has any estab- 
lished policy with reference to fitting 
artificial limbs to short thigh stumps, 
or to hip disarticulation cases. We 
have experienced very little success in 
having such cases use artificial limbs 
to an advantage, and should like to be 
informed as to your practice in fitting 
such cases.”’ 

In answer to your inquiry in regard to 
our policy in advising artificial limbs in the 
case of high thigh amputations and dis- 
articulations, I would say that as far as 
fitting any amputation is concerned, there 
is no particular difficulty on account of the 
stump. As far as wearing a leg is con- 
cerned, the shorter the stump the heavier 
the artificial leg seems and the more diff- 
culty the wearer has in swinging it on ac- 
count of short leverage. 

There are some men with short thigh 
amputations who are unwilling to wear an 
artificial leg because they have become ac- 
customed to getting about on crutches and 
are not willing to be encumbered with the 
extra weight. They can swing along the 
street on crutches at a gait it is hard for 
a two-legged person to keep up with. . This 
has probably been your experience in deal- 
ing with short amputations. A man who 
has been walking on crutches for a long 
time is usually very reluctant to put on a 
leg. His sensitiveness to having the ap- 
pearance of a cripple becomes dulled in 
time. 

With a case of recent amputation, it Is 


ENROLL NOW 


To JEREMIAH MILBANK, Treasurer 


INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DiIsABLED MEN 
945 East 23rd Street, N. Y. City 
Enclosed is $...... for my membership 
in the Institute. 
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not so hard to persuade a man to get a leg. 
He is more willing to make the effort to 
master the use of an artificial leg because 
he does not want to be considered a cripple. 
If he needs to use his hands for fine work of 
any kind it can be shown him that the con- 
stant pressure of the crutches under his 
arms affects unfavorably the use of his 
hands and may result in crutch paral ysis. 

The use of crutches is a great disadvan- 
tage in securing employment, for many 
employers who will not have a man on 
crutches, make no objection to one wearing 
an artificial limb. Everyone is so accustom- 
ed to see a person limp for some reason or 
other that he pays little attention to it. But 
if a man has an empty trouser’s leg or an 
empty sleeve, he is conspicuously a cripple 
and is appraised at a lower value than the 
man who has all his members. Some men 
with high thigh amputations using artificial 
legs walk with a stiff knee and a limp, but 
few persons will know that it is due to the 
loss of a leg. 

We sometimes find it best to discourage 
a man at first in getting a leg or arm so that 
his hopes will not be raised so high that 
they will be dashed when he undertakes the 
difficulties of learning to use an artificial 
limb. A man came in last week to see 
about getting a hip-jacket leg for a disarti- 
culation. We told him it would be very 
heavy to wear, that he would move about 
more slowly than he would on crutches. 
Then we told him of several who were wear- 
ing them, particularly a school teacher who 
had just spent her vacation in Europe. It 
seems he had heard of her through a friend 
who had returned on the same steamer. He 
said, ‘‘What others can do, I can do”. 
He knew what an advantage it would be to 
him in the business world not to have to 
use crutches. Then he wanted his children 
to see him going about like other men. So 
despite our discouragements, he left an 
order for a leg. 

So I would say, it all depends on the 
wearer. The limb maker can make a leg 
for any amputation, but the other fellow 
has to wear it. The experience he has been 
through, leading up to his amputation, 
may have much to do with the lack of spirit 
he may show in not putting forth every 
effort to again become as nearly normal as 
possible. The rehabilitationist will have 
to use tact and judgment in  counsel- 
ing the disabled man regarding artificial ap- 
pliances, but he can be certain that, except 
in a few cases, a man who wears an artificial 
limb is much less of a problem, as regards 
employment, than the man who uses 
crutches. 1 asked Miss Harris, our em- 
ployment secretary, whether she endorsed 
this statement and she said she did most 
emphatically. She says factories employ- 
ing bench hands object to crutches as being 
in the way, and it is almost impossible to get 
office jobs for men on crutches. 


A Month’s Placement Work 
(Continued from page 1) 


is a trade where the leg cripple is really not 
handicapped as most of the work is done 
seated. Seventeen of the 47 men with 
leg injuries were placed in this work. The 
beginning pay is usually $15 a week and 
men are earning up to $32 a week. 

A man 30 years of age with thrombo 
angiitis obliterans , who has lost one leg and 
isindanger of losing the other, had been 
unemployed and supported by charity for a 
number of years. Through long unemploy- 
ment he had developed a decided neurosis 
andit was this mental attitude, more than 
the actual physical handicap, that prevented 
him from getting work. He was tried out 
at several trades, but never stayed on any 
one job more than halfa day. He has now 
been working a full month at radio assembly 
and shows no inclination to move on. 

Another man with a leg amputation has 
been a machinist, but standing all day was 
wearing him down physically, and he was 
able to work at his trade only about half 
the time. Steady skilled assembly work 
in a machine shop was found for him at 
only a few dollars less a week than he earned 
on full time before handicapped. 

A man of 50, who lost his leg twenty 
years ago, had been an investigator in one 
of New York City’s departments. He found 
it impossible to get about to do the in- 
vestigating work and had been unemployed 
for a period of six months. He is a man of 
good personality and fair educational back- 
ground. He was placed in charge of the 
pool room and bowling alley at a branch 
Y. M. C. A., which work he has found 
suitable. 


CARDIACS 


Work was found for 14 cardiacs during the 
past month. The cardiac is often the 
most difficult man to readjust as he has no 
appearance of being disabled and if he has 
been an active man, he is embarrassed at 
taking an ‘“‘easy job.”’ 

Radio is also popular with the cardiac. 
A man with heart trouble had been earning 
$35 a week at vulcanizing in an automobile 
shop, but had broken down at this work 
and was unable to support his family. He 
was placed at radio panel engraving at a 
salary of $22 a week. He will soon be back 
to his full earning capacity in work that 
he can do without injury to his health. 

Another cardiac had been a machine 
worker. His health completely broke 
down and he was a patient in the cardiac 
ward of a hospital for six months. This 
was possibly the first time he had ever aad 
leisure to find if he could do any thing 
He made toys with a pen knife and demon- 
strated unusual artistic ability. After 
only three weeks’ training in engraving 
is now placed as an apprentice 


shop 


else. 


he 
engraver 


with a large jewelry company. In a few 
years’ time he should be earning more 
money and doing work that is more inter- 
esting and better suited to his talents, than 
he did before he was ill. Another cardiac 
who has been an electrician, now operates 
a fire alarm system. An iron worker has 
been placed at electrical assembly. A man 
who was formerly a cement worker has 
learned screw machine operating and is now 
working at celluloid novelty work at $25 a 
week. 

Two deaf men were placed this month. 
One as painter and handy man in an apart- 
ment house at $25 a week, and the other in 
the welding trade at $28.50 a week. 


HEAD AND BACK INJURIES 


The man with a head injury has no clear 
cut disability and presents a particularly 
difficult problem in employment as it is 
hard to determine his limitations. The 
general belief is that one suffering from a 
head injury, because of the noise of machin- 
ery, is done for as far as industrial work 
is concerned, and must be either a mes- 
senger or doorman for the rest of his life 
or until the injury clears up. P. D. had 
been foreman on construction when he 
met with a head injury. He has a good 
physique and you would naturally think 
“doorman’’ when you saw him. He was 
tried at doorman work, but the contact 
with people made his “head swim”. 
Watchman work was suggested, but he 
was unable to sleep in the daytime. He 
was almost given up as hopelessly neurotic 
when he was placed by the Institute at in- 
specting metal parts in a quiet corner of a 
factory and is doing well at this work. 

The man with a back injury must have 
a varied job. He is unable to either sit or 
stand all day. A laborer of 60 had a back 
injury and was further handicapped by 
very little knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Since his accident, he has spent 
about one half of his time in clinics and the 
other half in a food factory where he crack- 
ed nuts for a few dollars a week. A job 
as houseman was found for him in a small 
hotel at a wage of $80 a month and meals. 
Since this placement, his wife has been 
able to give up work and their standard of 
living has naturally been much improved. 

This summary of a month’s work in em- 
ployment has purposely emphasized the 
successful placements. There are of course 
some placements which serve merely as a 
stop gap for men who would have had to 
beg on the streets or apply to charitable 
organizations had they not gotten immedi- 
ate employment. Then there is the job 
for the casual worker, the man who is not 
interested in a trade and who does not 
want a job for long, and whom it would be 
unfair to place in a position where the em- 


ployer would have to spend time and 
money to train him. 


